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To moralize a little — the assumed province of religious 
editors and biblical students — over certain phenomena of the 
theological world, how interesting it is to hear certain 
scholars who, while a new view was struggling for recog- 
nition, frowned on it, now, when it has established itself, cry 
loudly, "We have always thought so!" "This is our view 
precisely!" There are others whose preferred method is, 
when the victory for the new view has been gained through 
a conflict in which they leaned to the opposite side, to come 
forward with a full and favorable exposition of the view in a 
religious review or weekly, as much as to say, ' ' See what we 
have worked out! This is our view!" There is, to be sure, 
such a thing as honest hesitation, or the deliberate choice of 
a position of doubt and criticism respecting a new view, 
which is highly commendable. "Prove all things!" Any 
opinion which is revolutionary or even a modification of what 
is generally accepted, should, in a sense, be compelled to 
justify itself before the thinking world. But honesty in de- 
claring one's conversion to the new view is as desirable as 
honesty in objecting to it in the beginning. An example of 
a mind which disclosed such honesty in both respects was 
that of Bishop Lightfoot. Every patristic scholar knows how 
he evinced it in the matter of the Ignatian Epistles. Exam- 
ples of the other kind of mind are not wanting among us. 
They are not to be recommended as models for imitation. 



A knowledge of the laws of perspective is essential to suc- 
cess in landscape painting or drawing. The art of the 
ancient Egyptians, with all its brilliancy of coloring and 
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variety in portraiture, is often unpleasant and even ludicrous, 
because of the artist's ignorance of these important laws. 
We are often reminded of similar errors in the biblical 
sphere on the part of well-meaning interpreters. The Bible 
is also a great landscape with its lights and shades, its deeps 
and heights, its prominent features and its background. The 
laws of biblical perspective are an essential part of the 
knowledge necessary to him who would reproduce with pen 
and paper some of the manifold beauties of this wonderful 
country. The interpreter who works from the "Egyptian 
standpoint" with the Bible produces as erroneous and often 
as ludicrous results as stand on the walls of Theban tombs. 
In the Bible some things are first, others are second ; some 
are primary, others are secondary. To learn this, to dis- 
cover some of the elements of biblical perspective, is an 
indispensable demand upon the student and the teacher. 



The Egyptian artist sought to compensate for his faulty 
treatment of nature and the scenes of human society which 
he would reproduce. On the flat plane along which he 
distributed the objects or persons to be delineated, he dis- 
tinguished between the important and the less important by 
magnifying the size of the former in comparison with the 
latter. A noble, for example, is made a head taller than 
other men who are by his side. A king stands like a colossus 
among his puny subjects. The effect of this can hardly be 
said to be artistic. Much less is it true to fact. The Egyp- 
tian kings were no greater in stature than ordinary men. 
Their nobles were no giants. The artist has not solved his 
problem but only falsified reality. Biblical interpretation 
often accepts this element of Egyptian art in its representa- 
tion of biblical life. The superhuman, the materially mirac- 
ulous, the wonderful and the startling, are magnified. Bible 
men are estimated according to the greatness of their 
" wonders." The impression is given that the possession of 
strange hidden might over nature and man is what makes 
these men great. Or, again, they are set forth as somehow 
different from common, ordinary flesh and blood, as of 
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another race than ours. The Jewish history is that of a 
nation let down into the world but not of it. It is not the 
elevation of character, the power of holiness, the might of 
spiritual forces that these " Egyptian " interpreters emphasize 
and delineate. It is that their biblical heroes do bigger 
things. Such portraitures reveal all too clearly that our 
friends, like their masters in old Memphis and Thebes, are 
trying to make up for their ignorance of Biblical Perspective. 



Many good causes have received more injury from the 
arguments advanced in their behalf than from anything 
which has been urged against them. This is certainly the 
case with Christianity. Why is it that good men find it so 
difficult to conduct a well-reasoned discussion on behalf of the 
Truth ? Why is it that in these discussions so much of the 
personal, the trivial, the unsound, is introduced, that the im- 
pression made upon the unbiased mind is one averse to the 
plea, if not to the cause itself ? Is it that the tremendous im- 
portance of the subject, or the deep personal interest of the 
advocate therein, renders him incapable of remaining on the 
plane of reason, and justifies him in leaving it for the pos- 
sibly higher ranges of feeling? We cannot answer. One 
may regret, however, the fact, that reasonable, sensible argu- 
mentation, especially on biblical subjects, is so hard to find 
at the present day. The lack is evident in every direction, 
in so-called liberal circles as well as in the conservative lines. 
It appears in sermons, in newspaper leaders, in review arti- 
cles, in popular addresses, in theological seminaries, every- 
where. It is natural that conservative writers and speakers 
are tempted to this sort of thing more than are so-called pro- 
gressive scholars. They, the former, can always count on 
having the majority with them, — a majority who have the 
power and who can be moved by appeals to deep, and, in 
their place, worthy, personal feelings, more easily than by the 
details of a careful argument. The progressives, however, 
can hope for life, not to speak of success, only when they can 
convince people that they have the truth on their side. Per- 
sonal appeals and fiery invectives are not effective weapons 
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with them. Yet they too are often guilty of substituting 
something else — usually, in their case, clever, perhaps 
sophistical, special pleading — for downright fair reasoning 
from good premises to sound conclusions. 

Attention may be called to some very common manifesta- 
tions of false argumentation. One favorite method is the 
exaggeration of extremes. By this is meant the setting up 
against each other of two extreme cases, or the isolation of 
two elements each of which represents but half the truth, 
then the endeavor to show the folly of one or the other ex- 
treme or element, and finally the conclusion that this ' ' repre- 
sentative case" is enough to prove that the other side is all 
wrong. For example, in Biblical Exegesis, Piety is set up 
against Scholarship. The former is not only important, not 
merely indispensable. It is everything. ' ' Piety is the great 
commentator ; devoutness of spirit is the true parent of in- 
sight and the great interpreter." " It is the saintly men who 
have best understood the Bible." "The most excellent 
methods, and principles will never make a Bible student of 
anyone who does not absolutely prostrate his intellect before 
the Book." On the other hand a profound religious interest 
in the Book is deprecated as being ' ' detrimental to the best 
use of the critical intellect." Both extremes are pure non- 
sense. Two things are separated that God had intended to 
be one. The whole subject is befogged. 

A second substitute for common-sense and logic is to deal 
in figurative language, to dabble in metaphor and simile. A 
would-be warrior in the biblical arena plays with the phrase 
"Higher Criticism," declaims against its "high " pretensions, 
and crushes it at last with the "highest" criticism of our 
Lord. Another draws the parallel between the Bible and his 
mother's portrait — both dear to him as life itself. Would he 
stand before this painting and begin to find fault with it, 
criticize the color of the hair or eyes, call attention to the 
faults of the portraiture and thus disgrace the mother who 
bore him ? No more will he submit to that treatment of the 
Bible, which finds faults in this and that part, pulls it to 
pieces and exposes it to ridicule in the eyes of men. The 
case is closed. But the other side now takes up the parable. 
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"The picture of your mother is faded. We would restore it. 
It has suffered from neglect, or from mistaken handling of 
ignorant persons. We would give you back a more beautiful, 
because a more real, original, lifelike, portrait of her whom 
you love. So with our criticism of the Bible" etc., etc. 
What is either parable worth ? Of what account is such dis- 
cussion? Nothing was ever enlightened, nothing solved, by 
word-wranglings like these. A fair field, where honest ar- 
guments appear and the best arguments win — it will be a 
happy day for Biblical Science and Christian Knowledge 
when lovers of God's Word and Truth meet for the discus- 
sion of these great questions here and here alone. 



